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FINING SYSTEMS 925 

War Boosts Juvenile Crime in England and Germany. — England just 
now is wrinkling its brow over the boy problem. The increase in juvenile crime 
since the outbreak of the war is attracting public attention. There is an epi- 
demic of larceny among youths less than 16 years old. 

With so many fathers in the trenches there is an absence of the former 
parental control. A growing demand for juvenile labor at comparative high 
prices has given boys more money to spend, and many spend it in a way which 
brings them trouble. Employers say the youths have the "swelled head" and 
are "saucy," because if they lose one position they need only go to the place 
next door and perhaps get higher wages. 

Teachers are scarce and in many places shortened school hours give the 
boys more leisure, which leads to mischief. The darkened streets at night make 
vandalism safer. Tales brought back from the trenches have filled the lads 
with an adventurous spirit. And the movies come in for strong censure for 
leading boys to police courts. 

The authorities recently received a letter from a father stating that he had 
found his boy trying to choke his sister. He had seen a film in which a man 
choked a woman, the boy explained. Youths often steal to get money to go to 
the movies, it is said. A board of censors for films is being planned. 

Many boys are taking to gambling, the authorities state. In certain places 
where the boys loaf there is a game in which a dart is thrown at a mark, the 
thrower being entitled to a prize if he hits the mark. The dart throwing game 
seems to be a fad. 

Another gambling game is known as "Rush" or "Tip It," and is popular in 
some cafes. An equal number of boys line up on either side of the table. A 
coin is hidden by one of the "sides" and the boys bet as to which hand it is in. 
In such places, the authorities say, youths gamble away their wages and some- 
times must resort to stealing to get the price of dinner. 

One of the great causes of crime in London, the city probation officer de- 
clared, was the prevalence of touts, who tempt boys to steal goods, which are 
sold to street stalls and the poorer classes of shops. For his first theft the boy 
is paid the promised figure. The second time the boy gets little money, and 
when he complains, the tout threatens to expose him if he isn't careful. And 
once in the net the boy, under threats of exposure, must go on stealing for 
the tout. 

The increase of juvenile crime is not peculiar to England. Judging from 
reports in German newspapers, it is said the epidemic has been worse in Ger- 
many than in England. Not only in London has there been an increase, but 
practically all the towns in which inquiry was made the same condition was 
found. 

In comparing the three months ending February 29, 1916, with the corre- 
sponding period twelve months earlier, it was found that in London the number 
of juveniles charged with punishable offenses had increased from 1,304 to 2,005, 
in Liverpool from 578 to Z02, and in Birmingham from 248 to 402. This return 
applied to children less than 16 years old. And the preceding year, 1915, also 
was an abnormal year of war, whose figures were above those for 1914. — London 
Times, Nov. 8, 1916. 

Our Irrational Fining Systems. — Folk lore may be appealed to with as 
much reliability, perhaps, as legal precedent, in tracing the history of practices 



